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It has sometimes occurred to us as matter 
of regret, that our young men and others, 
who have been induced to visit foreign coun- 
tries, do not, as many of them unquestion- 
ably are qualified to do, furnish us with notes 
and sketches of places and occurrences with 
which they become acquainted. Articles of 
this kind, given in the vivid freshness of first 


climates, being subject to no epidemic fevers, | being also greatly assisted by a copious little 
—free from snakes, or noxious reptiles of|rivulet running down the centre, the sound 


any kind; it is, however, sometimes visited 
by an easterly wind, similar to the Harmattan 
and Sirocco, which, like them, affects most 
constitutions with oppression, Janguor, head- 
ach, and dryness of skin. 

Its physical character is one mass of moun- 
tains, rising to the greatest height in the 
centre, descending abruptly to its shores, and 
riven throughout with deep ravines, radiating 
to the sea in all directions. The cultivation, 
which occupies altogether only a small por- 
tion of its surface, is confined to the coasts 
and the bottoms of the valleys; vines, of 
course, forming the principal object; for the 
corn grown annually on the island scarcely 
supplies the consumption of two months to 
its inhabitants, the deficiency being made up 


impressions, as we have occasionally met with by importation from the ports of the Baltic. 


in facailiar letters, require but little effort in 


The only corn grown is bearded wheat and 


the writer, and are sure to be read with|barley: maize, which forms the chief food of 


avidity by all classes. 


In the absence of|the lower orders, is imported mostly from the 


such, we offer to our readers, copied from ‘| Mediterranean and the Cape Verde Islands. 
late foreign magazine, the following brief} Among tropical fruits, the guavas, citrons, 


account of one of the beautiful isles of the 
sea. 


MADEIRA. 

The beautiful and fertile island of Madeira 
enjoys a situation perhaps the most desirable 
in the whole globe, which enables it to com- 
bine all the luxuries of climate with the com- 
forts of civilization: there is a peculiar 
clearness in the atmosphere, with a transpa- 
rency which seems to bring out fresh hues 
from every object ; and the sky, of a deep and 
stainless blue, is unsullied by acloud. The 
air is soft and delicious, and strikes with a 
peculiar charm the stranger, whom perhaps a 
few days have transferred from the gloom and 
chill of an English winter. 


bananas, and custard-apples, are considered 
even superior to those of the West Indies, 
and a very superior coffee is grown in gar- 
dens: the vegetables are mostly of the same 
kind as in England, and of much the same 
quality. 

The towns and villages are invariably 
situated on the seacoast, generally at the out- 
let of a ravine; but where the soil is fertile, 
and the surface sufficiently level to permit it, 
country-seats and cottages are seen scattered 
about to a considerable distance up the val- 
leys. Water is abundant, and of excellent 
quality ; springs are found every where ; and 


and sight of which are particularly grateful 
in a warm climate. The streets are very nar- 
row, but this gives the advantage of greater 
shade to passengers (a plan on which many 
of the large towns of Spain and Portugal are 
built), and it must be remarked that wheeled 
carriages are not used on the island. 

The houses are generally low, not often 
exceeding one story in height, and, being all 
whitewashed, have a neat and clean appear- 
ance ; those belonging to the richer merchants 
are large and handsome, They all have tur- 
rets elevated above the rest of the building, 
from which, owing to the rapid descent on 
which the town is built, a good view of the 
bay and offing may be obtained. These tow- 
ers are resorted to in order to look out for 
vesse!s :—the first business of the morning is 
to mount the turret, to see if any ship has 
made her appearance since the preceding 
nightfall; and as every merchant has his own 
private signals, the names of both the vessel 
and her consignee are known long before she 
reaches the bay. 

The governor resides in the castle, a large 
irregular mass of half-modernized Gothie 
building, situated near the beach ; but there 
is no other public building of much import- 
ance. The town abounds in churches, whose 
bells, on the numerous saints’ days, are very 
noisy ; and the cathedral, rather a fine edifice, 
has numerous altars and shrines, rich in gold, 
silver, and pearls, while the images of the 
saints are generally adorned with chaplets 
and festoons of fresh roses. It has, however, 
no ceiling, the rough unpainted rafters that 
form the roof being exposed to view ; and the 


the streams which flow down the ravines, fed| floor consists of nothing but loose planks, 


by the mountain mists, are never dry, even in 


which are continually being removed for the 


But the perfec-|summer, while the height from which they | purpose of depositing the remains of the dead 


tion of its climate is its equability of tem-|descend enables the inhabitants to divert their; beneath. Before its western dvor is a large 
perature; the observations of eighteen years|course at almost any elevation and in any|open space, beyond which is the Terreiro da 
give for the coldest month (January) an aver-|direction; eo that wherever the land admits 
age of 64°, and for the hottest month (August) |of cultivation, it may be irrigated on all sides 
75° of Fahrenheit. This, and the softness of|by these water-courses. On the coasts fish is 
the air, has caused it to be much resorted to|abundant, and forms an important article of|from the balconies of which the ladies gaze 
by invalids from northern climes, more espe-| food to all classes. 


cially those afflicted with pulmonary com- 
plaints; yet, from its shores to the summits 
of its mountains, any degree of temperature 
may be enjoyed within a moderate range. 
The myrtle, the geranium, the rose, and the 
violet, grow around in the wildest profusion ; 
the geraniums in particular are so common 
that the honey of the bees, which is far more 
pure and transparent than that of England, 
becomes almost a jelly of that flower. The 
island is also singularly free from the annoy- 
ances and inconveniences so common in warm 


The capital of the island is called Funchal; 
it is situated on-the seacoast, and stretches 
along the margin of a bay about a mile and a 
half in length, but scarcely one third in 
breadth, owing to the abrupt rise of the 
mountains at the back. It is neither a hand- 
some nor convenient town, though by no 
means so dirty as Portuguese towns usually 
are. This arises partly from the influence of 
the English merchants, and partly from the 
streets being so steep that every thing finds 
its way down to the beach; their cleanliness 


Se, a promenade under four or five parallel 
rows of trees, enclosed by a wall a few feet 
high, with some pretty houses on each side, 


on the gentlemen below. Beyond this is the 
market-place, which is very clean, and regu- 
larly laid out in streets and roofed stalls. The 
church of Nossa Senhora do Monte is the 
neatest on the island ; in approaching the bay 
it forms a conspicuous object, standing on a 
terrace about half way up the mountain’s 
side, and commands one of the most enchant- 
ing views imaginable. There is an English 
church on the skirts of the town, an elegant 
and convenient building, literally embosomed 
in ever-blooming roses and white datnras. 
The quintas, or country-seats of the English 
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merchants, are most delightful retreats, scat-| there is scarcely, in the inhabited regions of the boa should occupy in a regular system is 
tered about jn the most eligible spots among| the globe, a spot where the delicious juice of not well determined, and this arises from the 
the mountains; and the hospitality of their] its grape is unknown—its Tinta, Sercial, and circumstance that travellers have entered 
owners is princely and unbounded. Malmsey, which one sees carried about in| much into the history and habits of the larger 
But the most attractive of the natural beau-|such quantities through the streets of Fun-| species of serpents, without carefully de- 
ties in the island is a place called the “ Cor-|chal in the skins of goats, still retaining scribing the animals themselves. We cannot 
ral,” situated a few miles to the north-west of| somewhat the form of the animal, but with the| enter minutely into the question, but shall be 
Funchal : it is an enormous chasm, two miles| hair inside. \content to follow Blumenbach, in stating that 
or more in length, about halfa mile in breadth,| One drawback to the commerce of the the enurmous reptile, usually called the boa 
and about 4000 feet in depth ; it is enclosed} island is the insecurity of its bay, which is constrictor, is found in the East Indies and in 
on all sides by a range of stupendous moun-|exposed from west to south southeast; and) Africa, and does not appear to differ much 
tain precipices, the sides and summits of|though during summer the land and sea) from the amaru of South America, which was 
which are broken into every variety of but-| breezes are regular, in winter it frequently| worshipped by the Antis of Peru. It is the 
tress and pinnacle, with occasional plots of| blows hard from the southwest, when ships! largest of serpents. Its average length ap- 
the richest green turf, and a profusion of ever-| are immediately obliged to put to sea. The} pears to be about thirty feet, but it sometimes 
gteen forest trees, indigenous to the island,| water is deep, and the bank, which is steep,) attains to forty, fifty, or even sixty feet; it 
—while below is a fair region of cultivation|does not extend far off the shore ; there is| therefore occupies the relative position among 
and fruitfulness, consisting of a narrow, level generally a surf on the beach, which makes) reptiles which the elephant does among quad- 
plain, with a river running through it,—a nun-| the landing difficult and sometimes impracti-| rupeds, and the whale among the inhabitants 
nery, with its church,—and a village, whose | cable in ships’ boats. In the bay is a singular|of the sea. In the venomous species, the 
white cottages seem half smothered in the rock, called the Loo, about one hundred and| poison fangs are in the upper jaw,—somewhat 
larger than the other teeth, projected forward 


luxuriance of their own vines and orchards. | fifty yards from the shore, rising almost per- 

As no wheeled vehicles can be used on the| pendicularly to the height of about eighty|in the act of biting, but at other times dis- 
island, all excursions made by visiters must | feet, and crowned by a fort. The citadel is| posed along the roof of the mouth. These 
be performed on horses or mules, the owners | a quadrangular building, with bastions, to the|are wanting in the boa, but otherwise the 
of which have a singular custom of catching) northwest of the town; the beach is fortified| teeth are disposed much in the same manner 
hold of the animal's tail. A party of stran-|in front of the town with curtains and bas-jas in other serpents,—being long, sharply 
gers afford, on their hired hacks, an amusing| tions, and there is also another fort to the| pointed, and inclined backward ;—of no use 
sight, each dragging a man after him, who,| eastward. for mastication, but evidently intended only 
while he twists the tail round his left hand,| Madeira was discovered in 1419, and has|for the purpose of holding the prey. The 
goads the animal’s flanks with a small pike| always continued an appanage of the Portu-|genus is distinguished by having a hook on 
in his right, and further stimulates it by|guese crown, with the exception of having} each side the vent ; the body is compressed, 
shouting “ Cara, cavache, caval.” Vain are|been twice temporarily held by the English| inflated towards the middle; the tail is pre- 
the endeavours of the riders to rid themselves|(in 1801 and 1807) in trust for their allies,|hensile; the scales small, particularly upon 
of this encumbrance by provoking the beast, when threatened by France. During the late}the back of the head. The ground colour of 
to kick ; they are not to be so discarded, but| civil war, it was the last of their possessions] the boa constrictor is yellowish-grey, with a 
retain their hold at the fullest speed of the) that held out for Don Miguel, but on his ab-|Jarge chestnut-coloured interrupted chain, 
animal, and will thus perform with ease aj dication and flight the governor declared for! extending down the back from the head to 
journey of from twenty-five to thirty miles.| Donna Maria. The population is estimated| the tip of the tail, and sub-trigonal spots down 

he roads out of the town are paved cause- at from 100,000 to 120,000; it is the see of|the sides. The name “constrictor” is derived 
ways; to ascend them is well enough, but to @ bishop, and its commerce consis‘s almost} from the terrible muscular power by which it 
ride down them is really frightful, as the| exclusively of wines, of which it exports an-| crushes to death the unfortunate animals em- 
muleteers insist on the rein being left slack,| nually from 15,000 to 17,000 pipes. braced in its folds. It is true that most ser- 
yet so sure-footed are the mules, that a fall is | ti pents possess, in some degree, this constric- 
of rare occurrence. Thqladies are carried) From the same magazine we take the an-|t'¥e power, but it is not commonly used by 
about in palanquins, which hére is a sort of nexed account of the smaller species in seizing their prey, the 
neat cot with curtains and pillows, swung mouth and teeth alone sufficing for the pur- 
from a single pole, and carried on the shoulders THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. pose. 
of two bearers, one in front and one behind.| “The immense number of venomous snakes| Requiring food only at Jong intervals, the 
The ladies of Madeira never wash their faces,|in all parts of India are a vast check to the|boa constrictor, like most other serpents, 
and say that the English destroy their fine| enjoyment of every person residing there ; to| spends the greater part of its life coiled up 
complexions by too much water ; all cleans-|the timorous, apprehension and fear attend | asleep, or in a state of stupor, in which, if it 
ing is therefore performed by dry rubbing. If;every step; even within their houses there is| has recently been gorged with food, it may be 
you intend to visit alady, you must send no-| danger of meeting them; and the most cour-| overcome with little danger or difficulty, al- 
tice over night, and then she dresses herself; ageous and strong-minded cannot help often| though to attack it in an active state would 
as if for a ball,—in which costume they are) feeling uneasy at the presence of these rep-|be madness. But when it becomes hungry, 
frequently met reclining in their palanquins, | tiles.”* The largest of these terrible crea-|the gigantic reptile assumes an activity strik- 
generally with one foot hanging outside, es-| tures is'the boa constrictor; but it is not con-jingly in contrast with the loggish inertness it 
pecially if it have any claim to symmetry. | sidered by the natives the most formidable,| before exhibited. When properly in wait for 

A favourite visit of strangers is to the nun-| because its bite is not venomous, and its great| prey, it usually attaches itself to the trunk or 
neries, where they can purchase artificial! size somewhat diminishes the danger of sur-| branches of a tree, in a situation likely to be 
flowers, and ingenious wax-work toys, manu-| prise. ; visited by quadrupeds for the sake of pasture 
factured by the fair recluses. This traffic is} The name boa is not of recent introduc-|or water. In this posture it swings about, as 
carried on by means of a “ roundabout,” in| tion. It occurs in Pliny, who doubtless in-|if a branch or pendent of the tree, until some 
which the articles for sale are placed with the| tended by it some one of the larger species|unhappy animal approaches, and then, sud~ 
prices affixed ; the box is then turned round, | of European snakes; the name being proba-|denly relinquishing its position, it seizes the 
the money for those taken placed in it, and|bly derived from the notion, which is still| unsuspecting victim, and coils its body spi- 
the box again returned, without the exchange! very common among the peasantry of Europe,| rally around the throat and chest. After. a 
of a single word or look between the parties. | that these reptiles introduce themselves among| few ineffectual cries and struggles, the poor 

In addition to the many bounties which the herds to suck the cows. The place which} entangled animal is suffocated and expires. It 
nature has lavished on this beautiful island, is to be remarked, that, in producing this ef- 


art has contributed to spread its fame, for * Johnson’s * Indian Field Sports,” page 177. fect, the serpent does not merely wreathe 




















itself around the prey, but places fold over 
fold, as if desirous of adding as much weight 
as possible to the muscular effort ; these folds 
are then gradually tightened with such im- 
mense force as to crush the principal bones, 
and thus not only to destroy the animal, but 
to bring its carcass into a state the most edsy 
for its being swallowed. ‘This having been 
effected, the boa addresses himself to the task 
of swallowing the carcass. Having pushed 
the limbs into the most convenient position, 
and covered the surface with its glutinous 
saliva, the serpent takes the muzzle of the 
prey into its mouth, which is capable of vast 
expansion ; and, by a succession of wonder- 
ful muscular contractions, the rest of the body 
is gradually drawn in, with a steady and regu- 
lar motion. As the mass advances in the 
gullet, the parts through which it has passed, 
resuine their former dimensions, though its 
immediate position is always indicated by an 
external protuberance. Their prey generally 
consists of dogs, goats, deer, and the smaller 
sorts of game. Bishop Heber considers as 


quite untrue the stories of their attacking 


such large animals as the buffalo or the 
chetah; but men are by no means exempt 
from their attacks. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which is copied from the 
new volume of the “ Oriental Annual.” 


“A few years before our visit to Calcutta, 
the captain of a country ship, while passing 


the Sunderbunds, sent a boat into one of the 


creeks to obtain some fresh fruits, which are 
cultivated by the few miserable inhabitants 


of this inhospitable region. Having reached 


the shore, the crew moored the boat under a 
bank, and left one of their party to take care 
of her. During their absence, the lascar, 
who remained in charge of the boat, over- 


come by heat, lay down under the seats and 


fell asleep. Whilst he was in this happy 
state of unconsciousness, an enormous boa 


constrictor emerged from the jungle, reached 
the boat, had already coiled its huge body 


round the sleeper, and was in the very act of 
crushing him to death, when his companions 


fortunately returned at this auspicious mo- 


ment; and, attacking the monster, severed a 
portion of its tail, which so disabled it that it 


no longer retained the power of doing mis- 


chief. ‘he snake was then easily despatched, 


and found to measure sixty-two feet and 
some inches in length.” 
In Brazil, according to Koster, an opinion 


prevails that whoever has been bit by the boa 


constrictor, has nothing to fear from any 


other snake. The notion is probably a pre- 


judice. 
a 


From Loudon‘s Magazine of Natural History. 


Some Account of the Salt of the Mountain of 


Gern, at Cardona, in Catalonia, Spain ; 


with some Facts indicative of the little 


Esteem entertained by Spaniards for Natu- 
ralists. By W. Perceval Hunter, Esq. 


As no description of that curious production 
of nature, the mountain of Gern salt, at Car- 
dona, in Catalonia, has ever appeared in any 
English work, to the best of my knowledge; 
and as, too, the place will not, probably, be 
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visited again for years, owing to the bloody| state among the other curiosities of my col- 


civil war raging in its environs; the following 
notes, taken down on the spot, however im- 
perfect and faulty, may not, perhaps, be alto- 
gether devoid of interest. 

This hill, or mountain as it is generally 
called, is situated near the foot of the Pyrenees, 
about sixty miles from Barcelona; and is, ac- 
cording to the measurement of Bowles ( Intro- 





lection. 

A river, or what, like most Spanish rivers, 
would be termed in England a trout stream, 
flows along about a stone’s throw from the 
salt hill, into which trickles a small streamlet, 
whether produced by the dissolving of the salt, 
or originating in some spring near, I could 
|not discover. I tasted the water near its en- 


duccion a la Historia Natural de Espaia, p.| trance into, and at several places lower Jown, 


249.), from 400 feet to 500 feet in height, and 
one Spanish league, or nearly four English 
miles, in circumference. ‘The depth is un- 
known, as well as the nature of the rocks on 
which it rests, but the formation of the sur- 
rounding country is red sandstone and red 
marl. ‘The whole hill is of the purest solid 


the river, but could not discover any thing 
brackish or unpleasant in it. During the 
heavy rains, however, which occasionally fall 
in Catalonia, rendering the high roads, which, 
as in most parts of Spain, are at other times 
excellent, more like ploughed fields than 
thoroughfares, an immense quantity of salt is, 


salt, with the exception of a few mounds of} the administrador informed me, washed down 
earth scattered about the base and sides, on|into the Cardonero, and the fish are destroyed 
which I collected from twenty to thirty species| for leagues. The salt, however, must after- 


of plants; but, from my utter ignorance of 
botany, I could not write down their names, 
and as [ was unable to procure any thing to 
dry them with, in the wretched dirty little 
town of Cardona, they withered up, and I 
threw them away as useless, the next day, on 
my road to Cervera. ‘The prevailing colour 
of the salt, from the foot to the summit of the 
hill, is of an icy-coloured white; in some 
places, however, is seen a variety of snowy 
white, as well as patches of red, green, black, 
and blue, which, decked out, as they appear 
to be, in all the colours of the rainbow, fluted 
at the sides, and ending in peaks, present, 
when the sun shines, one of the most beautiful 
sights imaginable. 

All these varieties, when broken with a 
hammer, and ground down into powder, be- 
come of the same colour, and have the same 
delicious flavour as the white; next to which 
the red or rose-coloured is the most common: 
it is cut up into slabs and used as a most effi- 
cacious remedy against rheumatism, cramps, 
and other pains in the body and limbs. When 
[ visited these saltworks last November, the 
workmen were busily employed in cutting 
these slabs (ladrillos, as they call them; one 
foot long, four inches wide, and three fourths 
of an inch thick), of which 60,000 had already 
been sent to Seville as a remedy against the 
cholera morbus. They are well soaked in 
brandy, the administrador of the Salinas in- 
formed me, heated as hot as the patient can 
bear them, and then applied to the feet. The 
red variety also is chiefly employed in the va- 
rious ornaments, crosses, rosaries, candlesticks, 
&c., &c., which are manufactured by hand, 


wards evaporate [?], as no deposit can be 
made Of it in the bed of the river, judging 
from, as | have before observed, the perfectly 
fresh taste of the water. 

Bowles, according to Patrin (Histoire Na- 
turelle des Minérauz, v. 370.), states that the 
sal-gemma of Cardona has the property of de- 
composing nitre: a kind of aquufortis is made 
out of it, and the jewellers of Madrid, who 
commonly make use of it, assert that it does 
not attack gold; “ une observation,” remarks 
Patrin, “ qui seroit fort singuliére si elle seroit 
confirmée. Il seroit 4 désirer qu’un chimiste 
voulit bien vérifier ce fait.” In order, there- 
fore, that this fact may be verified by experi- 
ment, I enclose a specimen of the rose-co- 
loured variety, and also one of the salt in its 
purest, or rather, I should say (for it is all 
pure), its most powerful state, which, as you 
will observe, is transparent, and in many re- 
spects closely resembles ice, in order that it 
may be analysed by some competent chemist. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantity of 
salt which might be drawn from these works, 
sufficient for the supply, not only of all Spain, 
but, | might perhaps say, the whole of Europe, 
such are the absurd regulations prevailing in 
every branch of industry in that lovely but un- 
fortunate country, that the sale of it is confined 
to a circle of about seven leagues, including 
the large manufacturing town of Manresa: 
beyond which it is contraband. The sur- 
rounding country, though patches of the most 
beautiful woodland occasionally occur, has, for 
the moat part, a sad, dreary, desolate look: for 
miles and miles, with the exception of here 
and there a train of asses or mules laden with 


in the most elegant manner, by a carpenter of} sacks containing salt, and the whirr of a covey 


Cardona. Some of these ornaments I sent to 
England from ‘Tarragona, and am happy in 
having it in my power to contradict the preva- 
lent notion, that, though in Spain they are as 


of red-legged partridges started up from their 
heathy roost, not a sound is heard, not a living 
creature is seen. ‘The rugged barren nature 
of the country, indeed, joined to the fierce 


hard and durable as the vases, &c., made of| vindictive character of its inhabitants, had the 


Derbyshire spar in England, on arriving in this 
country they immediately melt, owing to the 
humidity of the climate. A temple, and a 
pair of candlesticks, have been in England 
since January; and, on my opening the case 
containing them, last week, I found that, 
thoagh they had-sather a moist feel, they ex- 
hibited no signs of decay, and I hope and trust 
they will Jong remain in a sound and perfect 


effect of scaring the French off during the 
Peninsular war; and the castle of Cardona, 
which, though situated on an eminence, and 
strongly fortified, is by no means impregnable, 
was one of the very few fortresses which never, 
during that six years’ bloody warfare, received 
a French garrison within its walls. It was also 
the only fortress never taken during the war 
of succession, but was delivered up in 1716, 
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afier the glurious but fruitless defence of Bar-| Catalonian Pyrenees. For four nights I slep 
celona by the Catalans, against the united|in dungeons on straw; one of these nights 
forces of France and Spain: a defence unpa-| with irons of the most barbarous description 
ralleled in the annals of history, save by those|on my feet; for two days and a half 1 was 
of Gerona and Saragossa in later times. marched through the country bound, like a 

There are thirty-five labourers employed on| robber or a cut-throat, hand and foot to my 
these saltworks, who receive five rials, about] horse with cords, in company with my guide, 
13d, a day; and twenty guards keep watch] who was treated in a similar manner, under a 
night and day in order to prevent any of the| guard of twelve armed men, to Talarn, the 
salt being stolen: such is the wretched charac-| capital of the district, and the residence of the 
ter for robbery and murder borne by the sur-| governor. All this was owing to a hot-headed 
rounding inhabitants; a character, indeed,| captain of volunteers taking it into his mind 
which seems vindictive in the extreme. No} that I must needs be one of the two foreigners 
where, in any of my rides in Spain, did I meet} he had shortly before (such at least was the 
with crosses, those Spanish signs of blood and| excuse made for him by the authorities, when 
vengeance, in such numbers as on the by| called to account for such extraordinary con- 
bridle-road from Cardona to Cervera. duct by the British ambassador at Madrid) 

The salt mountain formerly belonged to the| received orders to search for, arrest, and send 
Duke of Medina-Celi, and the manner by| under a strong escort to Talarn, to be shot! 
which it fell into royal hands is rather amus-|‘The governor, after examining my passport, 
ing, and was told me with great glee by my|and asking me a great: many questions, of 
host at Cardona. Charles III., the only wise| course set me at liberty; but on my express- 
man in his family, as the Spaniards call him,| ing my indignation at the brutal treatment to 
hearing of the great value of the mountain,| which [ had been subjected, be had the auda- 
determined to get it into his own clutches;| city to tell me that I had no right to complain, 
and for that purpose observed carelessly one| for Spaniards were every bit as free as Eng- 
day to the Duke of Medina-Celi, that he un-|lishmen, and the same thing might have hap- 
derstood his salt possessions brought him in a| pened to himself, had he been travelling in 
large annual rent. “A mere trifle,” replied| England; and that, as I had stated my chief 
the duke, who, like all Spaniards, wished to| object, in wandering about the mountains, to 
conceal his wealth, naming about one third of} be, to collect pieles and piedras (skins and 
the actual amount. “ If that is the case,” re-| stones), he really did not feel very much sur- 
joined the king, “ [ will give you double, and| prised at what had happened! Such an un- 
make as much more out of them as I can.’’| known species of biped is a naturalist in Spain. 
To hear, in those despotic times, was toobey;| Sept. 27, 1834, 


At Chambersburg you get a first view of the Alle- 
ghanies, the great barrier which separates the Atlantic 
states from the vast Mississippi valley, and seen at 
this season of the year, they present a sublime and 
imposing appearance. Their tops capped with snow, 
can hardly be distinguished fron the white clouds 
which seem to rest upon them, and when you ascend 
to their summits, the grandeur of the view is not les- 
sened. The ascent to the summit of some of the 
peaks is not‘less than four miles; at this point you 
find yourself amidst the wildest of nature’s produc- 
tions, but casting your eyes below, the scene is 
changed to a little pastoral valley, apparently not 
larger than an ordinary garden spot, with houses, 
fences, roads, &c. all in miniature, and together form- 
ing a beautiful landscape. 

Passing much such scenery as this, you at length 
arrive at this city, which is well denominated the 
Birmingham of America, and it has all the local ad- 
vantages for entitling it to this cognomen, Iron ore 
and bituminous coal are produced in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the steam engine is made and ap- 
plied to propelling various machinery at almost as 
cheap a rate as the most advantageous water power. 
The following will give you some idea of the present 
extent of its manufactures, viz. sixteen founderies, and 
engine factories cf tho largest class, and numerous 
smaller ones; nino rolling mills, cutting two tons of 
nails and rolling eight tons of iron a day; six cotton 
factories, with an aggregate of 20,000 spindles; 116 
power looms, employing 770 hands; six extensive 
white lead factories; five extensive breweries; six 
steam saw tilis; four steam grist mills, ten extensive 
glass factories; upwards of 100 steam engines in full 
operation ; besides a great variety of manufactories in 
which the steam engine is not used. 

The manufactures readily find a market at, and are 
conveyed by steam boats to, every point on the almost 
interminable waters of the great western basin. The 
city is increasing rapidly in population, which is now 
estimated at over 30,000. In consequence of its be- 
ing constantly enveloped in coal smoke, the city wears 


t s rather a sombre appearance, but its location is in the 
and thus the Duke of Medina-Celi lost one of = midst of the wildest and must romantic scenery our 
the fairest possessions of his powerful house: Pittsburg, Jan. 6, 1835. {country produces; and its early settlement fills one 


il imagined, f; .| At length, thanks to the inventors of rail roads and 
= 2 pba Pag f ag B ou yg a oe stage coaches, I am safely landed in this city of steam 
. , 


; ; ; engines, and coal smoke. At this season of the year, 
death of that king, the promised tribute was} when nature is wrapped in her wintry garb, when in- 


never paid, and they now belong entirely to/ stead of fields smiling with verdure, they are enveloped 
the queen. regent, who farms them out to a/ in snow, the observations of a traveller can be of little 
merchant at Barcelona. interest ; but little as mine may be, I shall take the 
« Spain,” said Bowles (an Englishman by liberty of communicating them to you. The time 

’ 


’ : : occup.ed now in travelling from Philadelphia to this 
birth, but a Spaniard by adoption, who was} city is about sixty hours; a period, which, if men- 


employed by Charles III. to inspect and _re-| tioned to emigrants some thirty or forty years ago, as 
port on the then state of the mines), sixty or| ¢ver prneionts — re nen. Sanat noe ae 

. : =. | likely as the construction of a bridge across the 
seventy years ago, ** 18, to the naturalist, a Vit-| jantic, On my route I had an opportunity of seeing 
gin land” (una tierra virgen); and such—in 


a ; e a portion of the vast internal improvements of Penn- 
spite of her beautiful marbles, unrivalled by|sylvania. From Philadelphia I travelled upon the rail 


those of any country upon earth; her noble|road to Columbia, a distance of about eighty miles. 
forests; her numerous mines; and splendidly ort you ponent 8. teh ” me, Sree anise 
plumaged-birds (among them the roller; the|;,, weep prey sad dgomn nae Ay oo howto he. 


: ore forms one of the most important internal improve- 
bee-eater, which | met with in May last, as| ments of our country—the viaducts and inclined 


common as swallows, along the banks of the| planes of this road, and the road itself, certainly are 
Tagus, between Toledo and Aranjuez; the the very perfection of rail road building. The ad- 
azure-winged jay, &c.); vying with the. moet vantages of this great work are now developing them- 


; J ; : ~"| selves in the immense amount of merchandise trans- 
magnificent species of the torrid zone, in bril-| ported from Philadelphia to every point from Pittsburg 


liancy and variety of colouring—she has since) to the lead mines at Galina. ; 
continued, and appears still destined to re-|, No state in the Union has embarked so largely in 
‘main. No one, indeed, in their senses, would internal improvements, and though a state debt of 


eo : =: reat magnitude has been created, yet the people 
naturalise in a ccuntry, where, in addition to oa ae andes to regret: it, for, after they are lin 


the chance of being stripped naked, soundly | operation, a revenue will be derived which will soon 
bastinadoed, and left tied to a tree all night) relieve the state from embarrassment. Would that 
(for such is the mode of punishment inflicted | little state possessed some of the enterprise of its 
by those worthies, Spanish robbers, on any sisters, and not Jeave the little which is accomplished 


: : to be done by the individual enterprise of other states! 
person who has the misfortune to fall into| The lands from Philadelphia to Chambersburgh, are 
their clutches, and whose purse does not ap-|in a higher state of cultivation than the same extent 


pear to them sufficiently well lined with dol-|in any ether part of our country in which I have tra- 
lars), a naturalist is subject to such barbarous! Ye!le4; but I could see nothing to induce me to believe 
treatment as 1. received, though my passport that the soil originally is better than a large portion 


; , of New Jersey, and I can only ascribe the increased 
was perfectly regular, in January last, in the| product to superior skill and industry. 


of the most interesting pages in its history,—Corre. 
spondence of the Newark Daily Advertiser. 





Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


Prayer is the application of want to Him 
who only can relieve it. It is the urgency of 
poverty, the prostration of humility, the fer- 
vency of penitence, the confidence of trust : 
it is not eloquence, but earnestness ; not the 
definition of helplessness, but the feeling of 
it; not figures of speech, but compunction of 
soul. Itis the “ Lord save us, or we perish,” 
of the drowning Peter ; the cry of Faith to the 
ear of Mercy. 


Adoration is the noblest employment of 
created beings; confession, the natural lan- 
guage of guilty creatures; gratitude, the 
spontaneous expression of pardoned sinners. 

Prayer is desire ; it is not a mere concep- 
tion of the mind, nor a mere effort of the in- 
tellect, nor an act of the memory,—but an 
elevation of the soul towards its Maker; a 
pressing sense of our own ignorance and in- 
firmity ; a consciousness of the perfections of 
God, of his readiness to hear, of his power to 
help, of his willingness to save. 


It is not an emotion produced in the senses, 
nor an effect wrought by the imagination, but 
a determination of the will, an effusion of the 
heart. It must be spiritual worship, or it 
would want the distinctive quality to make it 
acceptable to Him, who is a Spirit, and who 
has declared that He will be worshipped “in 
spirit and in truth.”"——Hannah More. 
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For ‘The Friend." | came in to him, and sup with him, and he with 
LEWIS REPLY. me. To him that overcometh, will I grant to sit 
(Continued from page 111.) with me in my throne, even as | also over- 
The soundness of Friends’ faith in the di-| come, and am set down with my Father in his 
vine character and offices of the Lord Jesus,|throne.” ° 
has been fully evinced at various periods from 
their first rise, and confirmed by the recent 
reply to the Princeton reviewer, and ad- 
vocate of Coxe’s abusive work on Quakerism. 
Our testimony to a free gospel ministry, and 
to the spirituality of baptism and the commu- 
nion of the body and blood of Christ, are the 
cardinal objections which some professors 





























































































it is true, a result diametrically opposite to 
that supposed by him, appears inevitable. In 
whatever direction we turn our attention, we 
find men always pleased with the productions 
of congenial minds. The mind in which piety 
— predominates, loves to dwell upon the expe- 
The following is extracted from a declara-| rience and reflections of those who have trod 
tion of faith presented to the British parliament|the path before them. The mathematician 
in 1689, signed by a number of Friends. It is| pores with delight over the volumes of Newton 
in the form of question and answer. and La Place; the man of poetic funcy gives 
* Question. Do you believe the divinity and|his days and nights to the works of Homer 
humanity of Jesus Christ the eternal son of|and Milton; the chemist traces with eagerness 
God, or that Jesus Christ is truly God and| tie steps of Lavoisier and Davy; the lover of 
make to giving us the title of a Christian|man? fictitious adventure ingulphs with voracity the 
church. On this point, however, we feel no| “ Answer. Yes, we verily believe that Jesus| productions of Scott and Voltaire; and even 
uneasiness. It is a light thing to be judged of| Christ is truly God and man, according as the| the writings of Dr. Cox may be read and ad- 
man’s judgment. He that judgeth us, and| Holy Scriptures testify of him; God over all| mired. 
whose decision alone can be of ultimate con-|blessed for ever; the true God and eternal} The arguments in support of the truth and 
sequence, is the Lord. While we have the|life; the one Mediator between God and man, | divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, which 
concurrent testimony of the Holy Spirit in|even the man Christ Jesus. are addressed to the understanding, and by 
the heart, and of the Scriptures of truth with-} * Question. Do you believe and expect sal-| which the cavils of the infidel are successfully 
out, we need entertain no doubt of the founda-| vation and justification, by the righteousness | exposed, are as accessible to those who admit 
tion upon which our faith rests. A strongjand merits of Jesus Christ, or by your own|the doctrine of an inward light, as to those 
tendency in the human mind to amuse itself] righteousness or works ? that oppose it. There is nothing in this doc- 
with objects of sense-—to substitute ceremonial} ‘ Answer. By Jesus Christ, his righteous-|trine, which indisposes the mind to yield a ra- 
observances for the baptism which cleanses, |ness, merits and works, and not by our own:| tional assent to the force of historical evidence, 
and the communion which nourishes the soul} God is not indebted to us for our deservings,|or prevents the understanding from being pro- 
up unto everlasting hfe, presents grounds for|but we to him for his free grace in Christ| perly impressed with the numerous conclusive 
much more fearful apprehension than what| Jesus, whereby we are saved through faith in| arguments, which learning and ingenuity have 
others may say or think of us. To make him-|him, not of ourselves, and by his grace enabled| advanced, in favour of the Christian religion. 
self thoroughly acquainted with the sacred|truly and acceptably to serve and follow him| On the other hand, a sincere belief in the ac- 
writings will prove highly useful to the re-|as he requires. He is our all in all, who|tual fulfilment of the gracious promises with 
generated Christian, as his dependence is|worketh all in us that is well pleasing to God.| which the sacred writings abound, and a prac- 
placed upon Him who has the key of David,| “ Question. Do you believe remission of|tical experience of the operation of divine 
and who only can give the spiritual interpreta-|sins and redemption through the sufferings,| grace, agreeably to Scripture testimony, must 
tion of them. But even a belief of the history |death and blood of Christ ? unavoidably render the Scriptures both more 
and doctrines of the Saviour, unaccompanied| ‘“ Answer. Yes, through faith in him, as he| instructive and more delightful. We accord- 
with the faith which works by love, and ren-|suffered and died for all men, gave himself a| ingly find that those who pay the most scru- 
ders us. victorious over the enemies of our|ransom for all, and his blood being shed for| pulous regard to the unfoldings of the Spirit of 
own hearts, would avail but little. We may |the remission of sins, so all they who sincerely| ‘Truth upon their own minds, are among the 
adopt that belief, and yct be in our sins. There|believe and obey him, receive the benefits and| most diligent readers of the Holy Scriptures. 
is, indeed, danger in relying upon the conclu- | blessed effects of his suffering and dying for| And the fact, that the admission of this doc- 
sion that salvation is secured to us, simply be-|them; they, by faith in his name, receive ani|trine, and a practical conformity to it, always 
cause we believe the facts and truths recorded | partake of that eternal redemption which hej|lead to this result, is no inconaiderable evi- 
in the Bible. When these truths are realised |hath obtained for us, who gave himself for us,| dence of the correctness of the doctrine itself. 
in measure in our own experience, they become |that he might redeem us from all iniquity; he| The reviewer avows that the doctrine of an 
exceedingly precious, tending to perfect and |died for our sins, and rose again for our justi-|inward light is unfavourable to missionary 
furnish the man of God for every good work. |fication; and if we walk in the light as he is| effort ; and broadly insinuates that Friends are 
But unless the axe is laid to the root of the|in the light, we have fellowship one with an-| disposed to leave the conversion of the heathen 
trees, and every thing which produces evil|other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his son| entirely to the silent operations of this princi- 
fruits is hewn down, and cast into the fire;|cleanseth us from all sin.” ple. Holding the opinions they do in regard 
and the way of the Lord, which is a way of} As a conclusion to this account of the doc-|to gospel ministry, it is not to be expected that 
holiness, is prepared in the heart, and we |trines of Friends, it may be observed, that the| they should unite with others, or be active them- 
walking daily in it, we may deem ourselves |apprehension which the reviewer seems to en-| selves, in hiring persons to go and preach to 
rich and increased with goods, and having jtertain relative to the effect of a belief in the| the heathen nations. It is, however, well known, 
need of nothing, and yet, when we pass in re-| present existence of divine revelation, appears) that Friends both in Europe and America, 
view before the all-serutinizing Judge, we may |to me entirely groundless. He seems to sup-|have taken a very uctive part in the distribu- 
be found wretched, and miserable, and poor, |pose that this belief must lead to a disregard | tion of the Holy Scriptures. Where have the 
and blind, and naked. ‘The impressive call|for the Holy Scriptures. As if a conviction| poor benighted Africans found so many, and 
upon the lethargic church of Laodicea clearly |that the humble followers of Christ, in the pre-| such zealous friends, as among the members 
shows that neither a historical faith, nor any|sent day, are endued with a measure of the|of this Society? And we must observe, that 
ceremonial performance, can be substituted |same spirit that dictated those invaluable writ-|the promotion of their physical comfort has 
for the works of the Spirit in the soul:—“I|ings, could diminish our esteem for them.|always constituted but a part of the object 
counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the|The apprehension, indeed, depends for all its} which Friends have laboured to attain. From 
fire, that thou mayst be rich; and white rai-|plausibility, upon his own gratuitous assump-|the time of George Fox, who, in the year 
ment, that thou mayst be clothed, and that the/tion, that “ the days of inspiration are past;’’| 1671, when he visited Barbadoes, made them 
shame of thy nakedness do not appear; and/and consequently that the belief in it is nothing| the object of his paternal solicitude, to the 
anoint thine eyes with eye salve, that thou/but fanaticism. But, for any thing he has| present day, their improvement in morals and 
mayst see. As many as I love, [ rebuke and |proved, the doctrine of Friends upon this sub-| religion has engaged the attention of this So- 
chasten: be zealous, therefore, and repent. |ject may be true; and, unless the Scriptures|ciety. While even Connecticut, in imitation 
Behold [ stand at the door and knock: If anyjare no less mystical than he represents the| of her sisters of the south, prohibits by legal 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will| writings of Friends to be, it must be true. If| penalties the establishment of schools for their 
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instruction, Friends have been long employed| Christianity, or the more sweeping dogma of| different views have they taken of the world 
in diffusing the benefits of education among| bis author, that it is no Christianity at all,|and of their own hearts. Then we must find 
them. It was Pennsylvania, whose system of| while the first settlers in New England, who) time to look into ourselves, and in proportion 
government was originally modelled by the| retaliated upon their Indian opponents all the| as we see our real conditiun, and feel the awful 
benevolent Penn, and where the principles of| barbarities of American war, who hanged the| nature of our existence and final destination, 
this society have made a stronger impression} Quakers merely for being Quakers, and each| prayers arise for a change of heart. We long 
on public opinion than in any other state of| other for imaginary crimes, are to be esteemed|to be delivered from the corruptions which 
the Union, that first broke the shackles of the! genuine, if not perfectly orthodox Christians,| lurk there—to be washed and sanctified, that 
slave.* they could scarcely fail to view the profession} we may be prepared for communion with 
If we look to the treatment which the In-| of the Christian religion with the utmost ab-\him who is of purer eyes than to look on 
dians have received from the settlers of the|horrence. Surely the writer who propagates| iniquity or transgression. If such essential 
different colonies, we shall readily perceive,| such opinions as these, ought to be cautious of} benefits flow from abstraction from the world 
that the course pursued by William Penn, and| reproaching others with indifference in regard] in sickness, it must surely be the highest wis- 
his successors in religious profession, was in-|to the conversion of the heathen. dom to accustom ourselves to it in health. 
comparably superior to that of most other Regeneration can not be too early begun. We 
colonists. Contrast the peaceful intercourse shall never find that we have too much time 
which existed between those people and the for this momentous work. How much more 
early settlers of Pennsylvania, with the bar- ennobling to the human mind early to hecome 
barous wars of New England, and then say, acquainted with a God of all purity, wisdom, 
which were most likely, the Pennsylvania and power, instead of degiading itself by pas- 
Quakers, or the New England Calvinists, to sion, sensuality, or the grovelling spirit of 
evangelize those heathen nations. Had the covetousness afier earthly possessions. A 
people of these United States generally adopted humble trust in the providence and unfailing 
the policy, or rather the religious integrity, of protection of our heavenly Father, is worth 
William Penn and his brethren, in relation to more to us than all the world, its riches and 
these people, it is hardly probable there would, its smiles. But when we regard the recom- 
at this day, have been an heathen Indian in the pense of an eternal reward, how does every 
vicinity of the white settlers. If William Penn thing here sink into insignificance compared 
was able, in the few busy years which he spent with the importance of perfect redemption 
in America, to make so deep an impression from every defilement, through the renewings 
on the minds of these untutored sons of the of the Holy Spirit, so that we may be fitted 
forest, what might not the same treatment! for fellowship with the Father and with the 
have effected, if uniformly continued for a cen- Son; not only in this life, but for the full 
tury and a half? Their love for their benefac- fruition of it in that holy glorious habitation 
tors would naturally have been transferred to which is reserved in the heavens for those that 
the religion which they saw productive of such obey the gospel of Christ. It is, therefore, 
excellent fruit. But when they discovered good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
that the superior intelligence of many pro- youth. He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, 
fessors of Christianity, was employed to over- because he hath borne it upon him. He put- 
reach and defraud them; and that their reli- ‘eth his mouth in the dust, if so be there may 
gion permitted them to engage in wars no less be hope.” 
savage and exterminating than those to which One, who bad faithfully renounced the 
they were themselves accustomed ; what was pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and 
more natural than a belief that the Christian re- made choice of suffering affliction with the 
ligion was even more odious than their own bar- people of God, esteeming the reproaches of 
barous theology ? If, again, these uninstructed Christ greater riches than all earthly treasures, 
heathens could be brought to adopt the opinion addresses his junior friends, who had entered 
of the reviewer, that the religion of Friends, the same path, in this manner-— 
from whom they have experienced such uni- “You young convinced ones, be you en- 
form kindness,f is only an adulterated kind of treated and exhorted to a diligent and chaste 


waiting upon God, in the way of his blessed 
manifestation and appearance of himself to 
you. Look not out, but within. Let not an- 
other’s liberty be your snare. Neither act by 
imitation, but sense and feeling of God's power 
in yourselves. Crush not the tender buddings 
of it in your souls; nor overrun in your de- 
sires, and your warmness of affections, the 


; holy and gentle motions of it. Remember, it 
and assistance; we hope you will not deceive us; if]; : . ° . . 
you should do so, we shall no more place any confi- is a still — that speaks to us in this day, 
nandaigua, in 1794, between the United States and| dence in mankind.” Friends, after deliberation, re- and that itis not to be heard in the noises and 
the Six Nations, four chiefs, deputed by the grand! turned them an answer, and Red Jacket, in recapitu-| hurries of the mind, but is distinctly under- 
a, snes upon some ——_ who, at their re-| lating the ome oa Serer them for their advice,and| stood in a retired frame. Jesus loved and 
quest, had attended there to afford any assistance,| said, although Friends might account it of small : : : 
which might be in their stout poenead the effusion | value, they eid not pets it so, but thought it chase a — often going to mountains, 
of blood, and if possible to calm and settle the minds} would afford them considerable strength. [Relation lo gardens, an seasides, to avoid crowds and 
of the Indians. Red Jacket, on behalf of the depu-| of William Savery, who was present.} In numerous hurries ; to show his disciples it was good to 
oom os some oneieatine observations, said ‘—| other instauces, as well as in this, they a evinced| be solitary and sit loose to the world. Two 
“ We, who are now here, are but children, the ancients) their reliance in the integrity of Friends, frequent! ; i A Saal 

being deceased. We know that your fathers and ours! declaring, that of all people, our Society only hase cea . yee nition : ae aoe and 
transacted business together, and that you look upto} sought to promote their real comfort and welfare. on plain, practical, living, holy 
the Great Spirit for his direction and assistance, and) And I would put it to the most virulent opponents of truth that has convinced you will preserve 
take no part in war. We suppose you were all born | the Society, to produce an instance in which that con-| you, if you mind it in yourselves, and bring all 
on this island, and we consider you as brethren; for, fidence has been betrayed. your thoughts, imaginations and affections to 














































For ‘ The Friend."’ 
RETIREMENT. 


Frequent abstraction from the noise and 
hurry attendant on the pursuits of life has been 
found conducive to spiritual strength by pious 
persons in all ages. The patriarchs practised 
it. Some of the greatest characters in sacred 
history were prepared for the exalted stations 
to which they were called, in the solitude that 
their employments or mode of life necessarily 
required. In their descriptions of spiritual 
enjoyment, they connect retirement and still- 
ness with it. David says, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul ; 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake.”” Under the influence of 
divine vision the goodliness of Jacob’s dwelling 
resembled the valleys spread forth, and gar- 
dens by the river side—emblematical of hum- 
ble retirement before the Lord, where the dew 
of heaven, the refreshing virtue of divine life, 
is known to rest upon and nourish the soul. 
Though we may refuse or neglect, while in 
health, to devote a portion of every day to 
serious meditation, sickness often accomplishes 
the Divine purposes in bringing us to a sense 
of the obligation. What a blessing has the 
unavoidable separation from society, and from 
the busy scenes of life, proved at such times to 
thousands. When they have been compelled 
to seclusion, and to become intimate and fa- 
miliar with themselves, almost alone, what 


. 








* In justice to Massachusetts, it may be observed, 
that the convention which formed the constitution of 
the state, closed its session but one day after the Penn- 
sylvania law for the abolition of slavery was ratified ; 
and that a clause similar to the first part of the De- 
claration of Independence, being introduced into the 
constitution, it was afterwards judicially determined 
that slavery was unconstitutional in that state. In 
Pennsylvania, however, its abolition was a direct 
legislative act. 

+ At the time when a treaty was on hand at Ca- 


though your ancestors came over this water, and ours 
were born here, this ought to be no impediment to 
our considering each other as brethren, Brothers, you 
all know the proposals that have been made hy Con- 
nitsutty, (the commissioner, T. Pickering,) as well as 
the offers made by us to him. We are all now in the 
presence of the Great Spirit, and we place more con- 
fidence in you than in any other people. As you ex- 
pressed your desize for peace, we now desire your help 
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the test of it, to see if they are wrought in| we not then be careful how we extinguish| pleasant by the consistent practice of the 
God, or of the enemy, or your ownselves. So| this sacred spark? Will any thing be mote] minuter virtues? 


will a true taste, discerning, and judgment be 
preserved to you, of what you should do or 
leave Qndone. And in your diligence and 
faithfulness in this way, you will come to in- 
herit substance, and Christ, the eternal wis- 
dom, will fill your treasury. And when you 
are converted, as well as convinced, then con- 
firm your brethren, and be ready to every 
good word and work that the Lord shall call 
you to; that you may be to his praise who has 
chosen you to be partakers with the saints in 
light, of a kingdom that cannot be shaken, an 
inheritance incorruptible, in eternal habita- 
tions,” 


F. G. 





From the “ Young Lady's Book of Piety.” 
On the comparatipely small Faults and 
Virtues. 


The “ Fishers of men,” as if exclusively 
bent on catching the greater sinners, often 


make the interstices of the moral net so wide, 


that it cannot retain those of more ordinary 
size, which every where abound. 
draught might be more abundant, were not 


the meshes so large that the smaller sort, 
aided by their own lubricity, escape the toils 
Happy to find themselves 
not buiky enough to be entangled, they plunge 


and slip through. 


back again into their native element, enjoy 


their escape, and hope they may safely wait to 
grow bigger before they are in danger of be- 


ing caught. 


Itis of more importance than we are aware, 
or are willing to allow, that we take care dili- 
gently to practise the smaller virtues, avoid 
scrupulously the lesser sins, and bear patient- 
ly inferior trials; for the sin of habitually 
yielding, or the grace of habitually resisting, 
in comparatively small points, tends in no in- 
considerable degree to produce that vigour or 


that debility of mind on which hangs victory 
or defeat. 

Conscience is moral sensation. It is the 
hasty perception of good and evil, the peremp- 


tory decision of the mind to adopt the one or 


avoid the other. Providence has furnished 
the body with senses, and the soul with con- 
science, as a tact by which to shrink from the 
approach of danger; as a prompt feeling to 
supply the deductions of reasoning; as a 
spontaneous impulse to precede a train of re- 
flections for which the suddenness and sur- 
prise of the attack allow no time. An enlight- 
ened conscience, if kept tenderly alive by a 
continual attention to its admonitions, would 
especially preserve us from those smaller 
sins, and stimulate us to those lesser duties 
which we are falsely apt to think are too in- 
significant to be brought to the bar of reli- 
gion, too trivial to be weighed by the standard 
of Scripture. 

By cherishing this quick feeling of recti- 
tude, ight and sudden as the flash from hea- 
ven, and which is in fact the motion of the 
spirit, we intuitively reject what is wrong be- 
fore we have time to examine why it is 
wrong, and seize on what is right, before we 
haye time to examine why it is right. Should 
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likely to extinguish it than to neglect its 
hourly mementos to perform the smaller du- 
ties, and tu avoid the lesser faults, which, as 
they in a good measure make up the sum of 
human Jife, will naturally fix and determine 
vur character, that creature of habits? will 
not our neglect or observance of it, incline 
or indispose us for those more important 
duties of which these smaller ones are con- 
necting links? 

The vices derive their existence from wild- 
ness, confusion, and disorganization. The 
discord of the passions is owing to their hav- 
ing different views, conflicting aims, and op- 
posite ends. The rebellious vices have no 
common head; each is all to itself. They 
promote their own operations by disturbing 
those of others, but in disturbing they do not 
destroy them. Though they are all of one 
family, they live on no friendly terms. Profli- 
gacy hates covetousness as much as if it were 
a virtue. The life of every sin is a life of con- 
flict, which occasions the torment, but not 
the death of its opposite. Like the fabled 
brood of the serpent, the passions spring up 
armed against each other; but they fail to 
complete the resemblance, for they do not 
effect their mutual destruction. 


But without union the Christian graces 
could not be perfected, and the smaller vir- 
tues are the threads and filaments which 
gently but firmly tie them together. There 
is an attractive power in goodness which 
draws each part to the other. This concord 
to the virtues is derived from their having 
one common centre in which all meet. In 
vice there is a strong repulsion. Though bad 
men seek each other, they do not love each 
other. Each seeks the other in order to pro- 
mote his own purposes, while he hates him 
by whom his purposes are promoted. 

The lesser qualities of the human charac- 
ter are like the lower people in a country ; 
they are numerically, if not individually, im- 
portant. If well regulated, they become 
valuable from that very circumstance of num- 
bers, which, under a negligent administration, 
renders them formidable. ‘The peace of the 
individual mind and of the nation, is mate- 
rially affected by the discipline in which 
these inferior orders are maintained. Laxity 


all good government. 


But if we may be allowed to glance from 
earth to heaven, perhaps the beauty of the 











and neglect in both cases are subversive of 


Every Christian should consider religion 
as a fort which he is called to defend. The 
meanest soldier in the army, if he add patriot- 
ism to valour, will fight as earnestly as if the 
glory of the contest depended on his single 
arm. But he brings his watchfulness as well 
as his courage into action. He strenuously 
defends every pass he is appointed to guard, 
without enquiring whether it be great or 
emall. There is not any defect in religion or 
morals so little as to be of no consequence. 
Worldly things may be little, because their 
aim and end may be little. Things are great 
or small, not according to their ostensible 
importance, but according to the magnitude 
of their object, and the importance of their 
consequences. 

The acquisition of even the smallest vir- 
tue being, as has been before observed, an 
actual conquest over the opposite vice, doubles 
our moral strength. The spiritual enemy has 
one object less, and the conqueror one virtue 
more. 

By allowed negligence in small things, we 
are not aware how much we injure religion in 
the eye of the world. How can we expect 
people to believe that we are in earnest in 
great points, when they see that we cannot 
withstand a trivial temptation, against which 
resistance would have been comparatively 
easy? At a distance they hear with respect 
our general characters. They become domes- 
ticated with us, and discover the same fail- 
ings, littleness, and bad tempers, as they have 
been accustomed to meet with in the most 
ordinary persons. 

Our neglect of inferior duties is particular- 
ly injurious to the minds of our dependents 
and servants. If they see us “ weak and in- 
firm of purpose,’’ peevish, irresolute, capri- 
cious, passionate, or inconsistent, in our daily 
conduct, which comes under their immediate 
observation, and which comes also within 
their power of judging, they will not give us 
credit for those higher qualities which we 
may possess, and those superior duties which 
we may be most zareful to fulfil. Neither their 
capacity nor their opportunities may enable 
them to judge of the orthodoxy of the head ; 
but there will be obvious and decisive proofs 
to the meanest capacity of the state and tem- 
per of the heart. Our greater qualities will 
do them little good, while our lesser but in- 
cessant faults do them much injury. Seeing 
us so defective in the daily course of domes- 
tic conduct, though they will obey us because 






lesser virtues may be still better illustrated) they are obliged to it, they will neither love 
by that long and luminous track made up of| nor esteem us enough to be influenced by our 
minute and almost imperceptible stars, which,| advice, nor to be governed by our instrue- 
though separately too inconsiderable to at-/ tions, on those great points which every con- 
tract attention, yet from their number and/|scientious head of a family will be careful to 
confluence, form that soft and shining stream| inculcate on all about him. 

of light every where discernible, aud which! In all that relates to God and to himself 
always corresponds to the same fixed stars,| the Christian knows of no small faults. He 
as the smaller virtues do to their concomitant | considers all allowed and wilful sins, what- 
great ones.— Without pursuing the metaphor | ever be their magnitude, as an offence against 
to the classic fiction, that the Galaxy was the| his Maker. Nothing that offends Him can be 
road through which the ancient heroes went| insignificant. Nothing that contributes to 
to heaven, may we not venture to say that| fasten on ourselves a wrong habit can be tri- 
Christians will make their way thither more} fling. Faults which we are accustomed to 
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consider as small are repeated without com- 
punction. ‘The habit of committing them is) 
confirmed by the repetition. Frequency ren- 
ders us first indifferent, then insensible. The 
hopelessness attending a long indulged cus- 
tom generates carelessness, till, for want of 
exercise, the power of resistance is first 
weakened, then destroyed. 

But there is a still more serious point of 
view in which the subject may be considered. 
Do emall faults, continually repeated, always 
retain their original diminutiveness? Is any 
axiom more established than that all evil is of 
a@ progressive nature! Is a bad temper, which 
is meyer repressed, no worse after years of in- 

fence, than when we at first gave the rein 
to it? Does that which we first allowed our- 
selves, under the name of harmless levity on 
serious subjects, never proceed to profane- 
ness’? Does what was once admired as proper 
spirit, never grow into pride, never swell into 
insolence ? Does the habit of incorrect narra- 
tive, or loose talking, or allowed hyperbole, 
never lead to falsehood, never settle in de- 
ceit? Before we positively determine that 
small faults are innocent, we must undertake 
to prove that they shall never outgrow their 
primitive dimensions, we must ascertain that 
the infant shall never become a giant. 
Great Britain and her Colonies. 
The annexed table furnishes a complete view of 


the extent of the British empire, and the number of 
British subjects. 


THE FLY. 
Nay—do not wantonly destroy 
That harmless fly, my thoughtless boy ! 
Its buzzing hum, that vexes thee, 
Is but an idler’s minstrelsy. 
Unconscious of his threatened doom, 
He gaily courses round the room; 
Fearless alights upon thy book, 
Nor dreads that irritated look ; 
A gay voluptuary, he 
Devotes his life to revelry ; 
Anticipates no future ill, 
But sips and gambols where he will; 
Yet the same Power, who bade the sun 
His daily course of glory run; 
He who sustains each rolling sphere, 
And guides them in their vast career ; 
E’en to the lowly fly has given 
To share with man the light of heaven. 


Go, busy trifler! sport thine hour, 
Brief though it be, as summer flower ! 
The wintry blast, that strips the tree, 
Shall brinz the closing hour to thee! 
But, mark me, boy! the heedless fly 

A useful lesson may supply : 

Like him, the youth, who gives his day 
To pleasure’s soft, insidious sway— 
Voluptuous joys, his only care— 

Will find a lurking poison there ; 

Too late shall mourn his wasted bloom, 
And shroud his blossoms in the tomb! 


not so bad as agitators have endeavoured to persuade 
the community to believe. We are, however, not to 
relax in those measures which have been adopted to 
secure public tranquillity; and in cases where the 
peace of society is infracted, summary punishment 
should be inflicted, to prevent, if possible, # unplea- 
sant a recurrence. 

“ Our letters from St. Thomas, in the east, are si- 
lent concerning the reported occurrences on Golden 
Grove estate. We have reason to believe, were any 
truth in the report, we should have been furnished 
with the particulars. The affair alluded to may, how- 
ever, have occurred, but, from the cause above stated, 
we think it rather improbable.” 

Bartisa West Inpies.—The editors of the Baltimore 
American are indebted to the politeness of Mr. B. H. 
Cooke, passenger in the schooner Sarah and Priscilla, 
for a file of Barbadves papers to the 22d ult., incla- 
sive. 

The engrossing topic in all the islands, is the new 
order of things connected with the abolition act of 
August last. Complaints are made in the paper of the 
latest date, that the negroes frequently manifest a 
disorderly disposition in Bridgetown, but we do not 
perceive that it has extended beyond wordly demon- 
strations. 

In the island of St. Christopher’s the emancipation 
system is declared to have worked “ most prozperous- 
{ly.” The Gazette of that island makes a declaration 
to this effect, after an experiment of three months had 
been made, and congratulates the island on its present 
state. 

In the island of Grenada, on the other hand, there 
appear to have becn serious disturbances. ° 

rom Barsapors.—By the brig Cornelia we have 
received Barbadoes papers to the 8th Nov. The island 
continued perfectly quiet. The weather was unusually 
dry; the season, however, had been one of unusual 
prosperity. 30,000 hhds of sugar, and 5,000 hhds of 
molasses, the produce of the year, had been shipped ; 
besides rum, &c. The Barbadean says :—* The bold 
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Circumstances having prevented our being 
present at the late annual examination of the 








visions. Area in square miles. Br. subjects. |: : experiment of the Antigua legislature in giving im- 
d (England, . 50,520 13,086,675 |!Mfant school for coloured children, we gladly | mediate and unqualified emancipation to their 30,000 
g | Waies, 7,409 803,000 accepted an invitation to attend with some | claves, has now been three months under trial. In all 
§ ) Scotland, . 29,605 2,365,930 | others, a few days ago, the school in Gaskill |the other colonies there exists great anxiety to know 
5 (Ireland, . 26,798 7,839,469 | street. The exercises were less satisfactory |i" What way this sudden transition from slavery to 
SE 306,012 72,000,000 | than they would have been, owing to repeated freedom has operated—whether the negroes have re- 
Madras, 141,323 14,700,000 ite 5 aP ths tein: thel gularly gone to their accustomed work of husbandry, 
Bombay, 64,938 7,000,000 | recent change teachers; nevertheless | or have realised the gloomy predictions of many writers 
Ceylon, ; 27,000 1,200,009 | the gratification of the visiters was very great; | who anticipated nothing but idleness and vagrancy. 
Sg pion ossnane satine and, indeed, how could it be otherwise to a Sie - een ee _ great — have 
ew as ,000, , : be J f feeli . | they to ankful, that there has been no alarming 
Van Dieman's Land, . 29,000 48,000 sy of gr Stas "tel ha fooling» a ebullition of feeling. However annoying and perplex- 
a“, .. 1,000 104,479 |! 7 ae eas ad ‘i ing ithe 0e-ling our apprenticeship system is, we trust it will 
Cape of Good Hope 120,000 136,375 | ngs of African descent, brought together from eventually prove a salutary measure—a good prepara- 
Western Africa, 1,080 the obscure parts of the city and suburbs, and | tion for the enjoyment of unrestricted freedom. We 
Lower Canada, - 205,863 ane training under the kindly attentions of amiable a song = — industry of our people 
Upper Canada, 95,125 000 | teachers to habits of order—to knowledge, and |'7 te" leisure hours, and every Saturday testifies to 
New Brunswick, 26,704 94,392 : It i ‘th } their meritorious labours in the abundant supplies they 
Nova Scoti 14,031 139,000 |t0 virtue. itis with regret we have to state | bring to market of food for our tables. Kind forbear- 
Cape Breton, . - 3,125 ,000 | that the funds for the support of this truly cha- | ance, reasonable indulgence, and religious instruction, 
eveee | Baverte Isle, ae a ritable institution are at a low ebb; their = firmly trust, effect a mighty change for good 
ewfoundland, . ° ’ i .|*0 au. 
Hudson Bay Settlement,. 525,000 2,000 eee re Pyrat 7 aLomin boccoge tei lo THE Bauamas—The House of Assembly met on the 
Jamaica, ao. 6,400 359,000 |C@S5!0n, Chielly depends upon voluntary contri-|o7¢th ult. The “apprentice” system appears to work 
+. 2,400 44,163| butions; and as we learn that the school for) better in this than in any of the British West India 
Barbadoes, 166 102,377 | the past year has in a great measure been sus-| islands. The governor in his addrese to the assembly, 
Grenada, 109 28,732' tained by the sums received in consequence of |**¥%: “The accounts which I continue to receive 
Antigua, 94 35,678 our former editorial remarks on the subject from the out islands, are not unsatisfactory, and I have 
Monserat, 47 7,406 fl | h hi ; subject. ta daily increasing confidence, that, with the blessing 
Dominica, i 275 20,038] We flatter ourselves that this brief notice will| of Divine Providence, the abolition of slavery will be 
St. Vincents, . 131 27,734| also have the effect to incite attention towards | attended with the highest colonial prosperity.” Go- 
Nevis, a 20 oe an object having such strong and peculiar |vernor ee to retire from the office, and 
St. Kitts, 68 claims on Christian benevolence. would be cncesoded by Lieut. Cel. Colsheoke. 
St. Lucia, 225 18,351 1 
44 13,952 pa 
Toe ine 120 ieee We insert below several paragraphs rela-| A — ree el the —_ ewe of 
Bahamas, 312 16,836] tive to the interesting subject of West India ean . ible as " a. be. he ‘a 
Bermudas, 36 8,920] emancipation. The first in order, and the|!biladelphia Quarterly Meeting, wi . 
Demarara, &c. 700,000 80,124) ost recent. is from the National Gazette of 0" the 29th inst. at 3 o'clock, P. M., at the 
Berbice, . ,000 22,985] sath instant * Depository, No. 50, North Fourth street. 
Honduras, 10,000 ° st 
Malta, d&c. 122 128,960} Our files of Jamaica papers reach the 20th ultimo. . 
Gitrciiar, 3 17,024} The Commercial Advertiser, of the 19th, says— Agent appointed. — Moses A. Cartland, 
Jersey, &c. — 65,836} “The Northside papers, as well as our letters by Weare, New Hampshire. 
an, 220 36,000} yesterday's post, do not contain any intelligence of an 
— unpleasant description, su far as our peasantry are PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Total, 2,824,040 121,829,501) concerned. From this circumstance, we augur 4ll is Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 





